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PThe report-of the select committee respect- 
ing the appointment of Mr. Thomas to examine 
certain land offices, shall appear‘in our next. 

. Smatu rox. Notwithstanding the great exer- 
tions that have been made, this disease is not sup- 
pressed in Baltimore. We had nine deaths by it 
last week. Yet Baltimore is the “head quarters” 
of vaecination—and vaccination, we feel confident, 
will eradicate the small pox. There is something 
wrong or rotten in this business. 

Exrepition! The Leesburg ‘Genius of Liberty,’ 
of the 26th ult. says—“On Thursday last a gentle- 
man of this town, received, per mail, Niles’ Regis- 
ter of the 5th January, which has, undoubtedly, 
been on the road ever since the day of its date!”’ 





Forzien news. By an arrival at Charleston, we 


have extracts from Liverpool paperssof the 3d of 


February. They give detailed accounts of seve- 
pal rencontres between the king’s forces and the 
people in freland, generally atter. )=d with the loss 
of some lives—in some cases th«.2 was pretty se- 
veré fighting between small r ‘ties, but in one in. 
stance the *“banditti,” as they called, were said 
toamount to 800 men. 

A Liverpool paper of the . 1 February, says— 
“There have been, in this ne.ghborhood, only 24 
days of clear, cloudless sky, from Jan. 1st, *%21, 
to 31st Jan. 1822, a period of thirteen months and 
the greater part of the 24 were in the montis of 
January, February and March, 1821. 

The accounts from Spain are favorable to th 
peace and quiet of that kingdom. 

Reports had reached Paris that a revolutionary 
spirit had manifested itself at Brest, and that two 
regiments of marines and one of infantry of the 
line had hoisted the standard of revolt. Measures 
were adopted to repress the ‘*factious enterprize.” 

A private letter, dated Venice, January 8, con- 
tains the following intelligence:—“Omar Vrione, 
Pacha of Delvinon, who occupied the citadel of 
Athens, has capitulated, together with the com- 
*¢ dant who held.the castle of Thebes; they sur- 
rendered those two cities, on condition that the 
Greeks should allow them a free passage to Janina. 
The capitulation has been strictly observed by 
Ulysses and Pallascas, the Greek leaders. Both 
the Turkish commandants have arrived at Janina, 

Later. By an arrival at Baltimore, we have Li- 
verpool papers to the 6th of February. Great pre- 
parations were making to subdue the Trish people, 
whose excesses appear to be on the increase, and 
several very serious affairs had taken place: op- 
pression has rendered the poor peasantry ntad.— 
There is a talk of reducing the rate of interest for 
money, from 5 to 4 per cent. which has caused 
much jobbing and bustle on the exchange; but it 
is understood that the interest on the stocks will 
not be interfered with. 

There are some indefinite rumors about the un- 
settled state of France, 

No additiona) news of interest is received from 
Greece—but it is said that the revolutionists are 
divided in opinion whether they shall establish a 
republic, or proclaim Demetrius Ypsilanti king. 
Vou. XXU,+-—6, 
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The course that Russia will pursue is as uncertain 
as ever. : | 

A poor woman has been refused a settlement in 
an English parish, forthe reason that she had been 
married by a Roman Catholic clergyman! and this 
was declared to be the law of the land. 

Latest and interesting. Liverpool papers, of the 
9th of Feb. have been received at New-York. The 
chief thiags contained in them are as follows: 

The Spanish cortes have been deeply engaged 
in a consideration of the affairs of the revolted pro- 
vinces in America. Liberal plans of conciliation 
were suggested and discussed—and a Paris paper, 
of the 5th of Feb. says—“We have advices from 
Madrid of Jan. 28. The government has, at length, 
wisely acknowledged the independence of the South- 
American states. We have not yet obtained the 
particulars of this interesting event.” 

(C7 In consequence of this news,Colombian bonds, 
which were at 68, in London, immediately rose to 
77, and even that was refused by some of the 
holders. 

The prospect now is that there will not be any 
war between Russia and Turkey—the latter power, 
it seems, has agreed to the conditions prescribed by 
the former, and is actually evacuating the provinces 
of Moldavia and Wallachia: but there are some re- 
ports contradictory of this intelligence.- ‘The Ser- 
vians are said to be in insurrection. The war with 
Persia is entirely at an end—the prince who com- 
manded them is dead, supposed of poison, and 7000 
men have been carried off by the cholera morbus. 
The Greeks, however, maintain their ground; but, 


if Turkey has made an arrangement with Russia, 


we fear that their cause is hopeless. France and 
England will both, we apprehend, throw powerful 
obstructions in their way as to obtaining supplies. . 
But, it is said, that 500 Danes have tendered their 
services, and that 24 millions of florins have been 
contributed at the Hague to aid their revolution. 
Nothing important has happened in England— 
the king’s speech is given below. Ireland is dread- 
fully disturbed—the papers are filled with details 


to act without any thing hke concert. The mili 
are very active, and have frequent rencontres wi 
parties of the peasants, Many lives are lost. Some- 
times the people rush upon small parties of soldiers 
and grapple with them, to obtain possession of their 
arms, &c. ; 

Insurrectionary movements, chiefly among the 
military, have taken place at Samuer, Belfort, Brest 
and Rochfort, in France; and the tri-colored fi 
has been displayed. The court is said to be thrown 
into the greatest consternation at these events— 
but particulars have not reached us. Troops had 
marched from Paris to keep down these disorders, 

On the 5th of February, the king of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, delivered the following speech fo 
his parliament: 

My lords and gentlemen—I have the satisfaction 
of informing you that I continue to receive from 
foreign powers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. It is im- 
possible for me not to feel deeply interested in an 
event that may have a tendency to disturb the 





peace of Europe. My endeavors have, therefore, 


of petit battles; the people seem desperate, but.« 9 -—"_’ 
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deen directed, in conjunction with my allies, to the 
settlement of the differences which have unfortu- 
nately arisen between the court of St. Petersburgh 
and the Ottoman Porte, and I have reason to enter- 
tain hopes that these differences will be satisfacto- 
rily adjusted. : 

In my late visit to Ireland, ! derived the most sin- 
cere gratification from the loyalty znd attachment 
manifested by all classes of my subjects. With'this 
impression, it must be matter of the deepest con 
cern to me, that a spirit of outrage, which has led 
to daring and systematic viclations of the law, has 
arisen and still prevails in some parts of that coun- 
try. 

1 am determined to use all the means in my pow- 
er for the protection of the persons and property 
of my loyal and peaceable subjects, and it will be 
for your immediate consideration whether the ex- 
isting laws are sufficient for this purpose. 

‘Notwithstanding this serious iiterruption of pub- 
lic tranquillity, I have the satisfaction of believing 
that my presence in Ireland has been productive of 
very beneficial effects; and all descriptions of my 
people may confidently rely upon the just and 
equal administration of the laws, and upon my pa- 
ternal solicitude for their welfare. 


' Genilemen of the house of commons—It is very gra- 
tifying to me to be able to inform you, that, during 
the last vear, the revenue has exceeded that of the 
preceding year, and appears to be in a course of 
progressive improvement. I have directed the es- 
timates of the current year to be laid before you— 
they have been framed with every attention to 
economy which the circumstances of the country 
will permit; and it will be satisfactory to you to 
learn that I have been able to make a large reduc- 
‘tion in the annual expenditure, particularly in cur 

“naval and military establishments. 


My lords and gentiemen—-I have the greatest plea- 
-aure in acquainting you that a considerable im- 


ene has taken place, in the course of the 


st year, in the commerce and manufactures of 


the united kingdom, and that I can now state 
them to be, in their important branches, in a very 
Hourishing condition. I must, at the same time, 
deaply regret the depressed state of the agricul. 
turalinterest. The condition of an interest so es- 
sentially connected with the prosperity of the 
country will, of course, attract your early attention; 
and I have the fullest reliance on your wisdom in 


the consideration of this important subject. Iam 


petstaded that, in whatever messures you may 
adopt, you will bear constantly in mind, that, in the 
maintenance of ou? public credit, all the best in- 
terests of this kingdom are equally involved; and 
that it is by a steady adherence to that principle 
that we have attained, and can alcove expect to pre- 
serve our high station among the nations of the 
world. 

Stocks a®p Jonuine, The billto provide for 
an exchange of certain stocks bearing an interest 
of 5 per cent. for stocks beaiing en interest of 6 
and7 percent. has passed the house of represen- 


tives—and there will be much jobbing and specu-| 


lation; a great deal of money made and as much 
money lost. We shall carefully watch the pro- 
gress of this proceeding, and note its operation 
on the interests of the people. It is a relief act— 
and, in our opinion, of the character of certain stay 
or stop-laws that have been passed, which have 
uniformly resulted in injury, and provoked impro- 
yidence and waste. : 


pa ae e 


Com. Bannon the proceedings o: the court of 
enquiry, held at the navy-yard, Brooklyn, New 
York, upon capt. James Barron, of the U. States 
navy,in July, 1821, have just been published. We 
shali probably insert the statement of the case 
hereafter. The court consisted of captains Stew- 
art, Evans and Morris, and, onthe 14th of July, 
pronounced the following opinion: 

The court is of opinion, that the conversation, 
alleged to have taken place between captain James 
Barron, and Mr. Lyon, the British consul at. Per- 
nambuco, in the year 1809, has not been proved. 

And the court is further of opinion, that, altho’ 
the evidence produced by captain Barron, estab- 
lishes his sincere and earnest desire to return to 
the United States, at certain periods, and the dif- 
ficulty of accomplishing his wishes, yet the court 
is of opinion, that the evidence of his inability to 
returi* sooner than he actually did, is not satisfac- 
tory; and it is, therefore, the opinion of the court, 
that his absence from the United States, without 
the permission of the government, was contrary 
to his duty as an officer in the navy of the United 
States. 

CiIARLES STEWART, President. 

H. Wueaton, judge advocate. 





DomFSTIC MANUFACTURES—z2anlaied. It is, and 
always has been, the &éeral practice of our friends 
across the water, who would kindly save us the 
trouble of fabricating even a *hob-nail,” when- 
ever they find any thing manufactured in the 
United States which commands a great consump- 
tion for its superiority in quality or otherwise, to 
raake something of like appearance and pass it off 
asan American product, with a view either to come 
infor a share of the market or to discredit the 
home manufacture—in which last honorable act 
they have often succeeded, through their agents 
and friends settled amongst us. They tried, over 
and over again, to make gimblets, augurs and fall- 
jing or chopping axes, such as are now commonly 
| used in this country—but so much had their work- 
men been accustomed to make things to sell, that 
the imposture was manifest, and their avarice was 
punished for forgeries of stamps and marks. They 
have also tried cotton goods, put up as at Walthanr, 
&c. but find that, even if they smuggle them, [an 
act entirely consistent with their ideas of morality? 
they cannot meet cur manufacturers in the market, 
in quality aud price: and so they contest every 

inch of ground, being always on the watch, aided 
by their government even with forged papers, if ne- 
cessary to the sale of their goods. 


Several yearssince a gentleman at Wilmington, 
in Delaware, started the manufacture of a certa:2 
description of cotton cloth, which soon became ex- 
tensively known by the name of the “Wilmington 
stripe.” ‘The demand for it gathered round him 
a large number of weavers and other manufactu- 
rers, and great quantities of it were (and still are} 
produced in the neighborhood of that town:—The 

late importations from England furnish large quan- 

| tities of this stuff, inferior in quality, but sold at 3 
reduced price, either to break up or discredit 
the domestic manufacture—as which itis put off. 
This is shameful. Every honest and honorable 
mind is interested in the preservation of character, 
‘and revolts at the crime of counterfeiting- but, as 
there is no written law that will reach a case like 
this, natural law comes in to punish the fraud; and, 
if discreetly exerted, we think that it ought to bs 
resorted to, ; 
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Natronat peBrs. A German paper, called Her. | 
mes, gives the following, as the permanent national 
debt of the several European states. 

England pays annually 145 millions of rix dol- 
lars banco; France 33; Austria 7; Russia 5; Prussia 
5; Holland 5; Sweden, Denmark (prior to the late 
English loan), Saxony, Bavaria, the small German 
states, Spain, Portugal and Italy, together, 50 mil- 
lions. Hence, it appears, that Europe, collectively, 
has a yearly incumbrance, in the sfiape of interest 
for moneys borrowed, of 250 millions of dollars, 
750 millions of marks banco, which, reduced at the 
par of exchange, gives a sum total in sterling mo. 
ney of 63 millions. 


—————ae 


Cuna. The povernment of this island has is- 
sued the following order—‘*The repeated com. 
plaints, which this government has received of the 
depredations and piracies committed on the coast 
of thisisland, by armed crews of boats and other 
small vessels, bs suddenly boarding the vessels of 
all nations approaching our coast or departing from 
our ports, have compelled me to inquire and exa- 
mine particularly into these matters, and to order 
the following special instructions to be strictly ob- 
served, for the purpose of guarding against the 
abuses here complained of, so contrary to the ex- 
isting laws, and with a view to their punctual ob- 
servance by every vigilant means prescribed by 
the same.” 

The order then details the scrutiny to be ob- 
served by the custom-house officers, &c. } 


We have a report which appears to be true, 
that on the 8th ult. the U. S. brig Enterprize, 
lieut Kearney, captured eight sail of piratical ves- 
sels, whose united crews amounted to about 160 
men. This must be pretty nearly a finishing stroke 
to the desperadoes: we have not lately heard of so 
many piratical acts, but cases are just published 
which happened in December last, in the capture 
of the brig Exertion, and schqoner Constitution, 
of Boston, that have caused no little feeling. The 
vessel that seized them was partly manned by the 2) 
wretches who were recently tried and condemned as 
pirates at New Orleans, and pardoned by the presi- 
dent of the United States—they boasted of it; and, 
in thirty days from the time of their liberation, were 
at their old trade, with a resolution to murder all 
their prisoners—but instead of this, they were so 
humane as to put their prisoners ashore ona low 
sand key, to perish for want of water or to be 
swept away by the sea! The captaimof the Exer- 
tion and his crew, with four Spaniards, were put on 
one of those keys—in despair, they made a boat 
or box out of pieces of sugar boxes that had float- 
ed on the key, in which the mate and five other 
persons embarked in search of water on some of 
the neighboring keys; and, three days after, the 
box being discovered adrift and full of water, it 
was concluded that they had perished. Those that 
remained on thé key were taken off by a small 
prize to the pirate, having five men on board who 
had resolved to quit the business. 


(PThe schooner E. H Symmes, of Georgetown, 
Col. was lately lost near Point Ycacos—the crew 
constructed a raft and went ashore on the key; 
here they were attacked by pirates, who stripped 
them of their clothing, beat and abused the ship- 
wrecked mariners, and coldly shot one of them. 
After the rascals had left these poor people, they 
were taken off the key by a fishing boat from Ma- 


~~ 


PRODUCT OF LABOR AND VALVE OF HUMAN LIFE, Kc. 
Though it is well known to me, there are many 
persons who never read any thing that costs them 
the trouble of thinking, it is gratifying to believe 
that an increasing desire prevails to investigate 


first principles, with a view to ascertain what is the 


true policy and wise administration of government 
—hence, essays on political economy are sometimes 
inrequest. In matters of this sort, much may de- 
pend on opinion founded on probability; but when 
we speak of what may be called the radicals of this 
science, demonstration is not always wanting to 
effect conviction of error, or excite a zeal to do 
ood, 

. A train of reflections has lately passed through 
my mind, on some points that I do not remember to 
have seen or heard urged by any other person, 
Socigea, 
the value of labor and cost of subsistence, which 
shall be noticed in the subsequent remarks, These 
are the base on which all rightful calculations in 
political economy must be erected, and almost any 
investigation of their principle and operation may 
benefit an enquirer after truth. , 

it is now about two months since I put upon my 
file of “things to be examined,” an article in the 
Richmond “Euquirer,” over the signature of 
‘“Quesnai,” of which the following is an extract: 

“It appears from the census, recently published, 
that the number of persons engaged in agriculture 
in the United States, is rather more than 2,000,000, 
while those employed in manufactures are not quite 
350,000; but among these last are included all our 
domestic handicrattsmen, such as tailors, shoema- 
kers, &c.; persons who are as much affected by our 
exorbitant tariff as the agriculturists themselves. 
If, then, from 350,000 you strike all those artificers 
with whom, either from their location, or from the 
trades which they carry on, foreign mechanics can- 
not interfere, the balance will not much, if any, 
exceed 100,000, Now, is it not most wonderful, 
that these 100,000 manufacturers should have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the 2,000,000 of agricultu- 
rists, that the very best thing which the said agri- 
culturists can do is to tax themselves roundly for 
the benefit of the said manufacturers? and this, too, 
although ever since the days of Adam Smith, the 
absurdity, ia a national point of view, of such a 
proceeding, has been fully demonstrated? And only 


these wise measures of ours, should they be co” 
tinue? and perfected. ‘The cultivators of the soil 
now tax themselves to keep out foreign manuface 
tures, and the moment this is accomplished, they 
will have again to tax themselves, because those 
manufactures are kept out, 

An eminent statesman compared country gen- 
tlemen to sheep, on account of the facility with 
which they are shorn; as regards the present sub- 
ject, another animal, [ think, would afford a hap- 
pier illustration of their folly, if not of their pas- 
siveness. QUESNAIL” 

In several other of our journals, we notice at. 
tempts of a similar character to depress the im: 
portance of the class of manufacturers and mecha- 
nics, as contrasted with the agricultural, Far be it 
from me to disparage the latter: I consider the 
farmer, cultivating his own soil, by the labor of his 
own hands, as the noblest of the human race, be- 
cause he is likely to be the most honest: but a 
wholesome state of society must be made up of 
different classes—and, as their interests are com- 





tanzas. We really believe that hemp is the only 
corrective of such outrages. 


mon, it is not necessary to lessea the real yalue of 
| any one to exalt the character of another. 


h they may be familiar to many), relative to - 


observe, Messrs, editors, the inevitable result -*. . 
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The late census gives us the follow aggregates: 
Free white persons bas 97 41,610 
-—— colored do. 358,258 
Slaves 1,538,128 





Total 9,637,976 
Of whom there were-— 
(1) Agriculturalists 2,065,499 
(2) Manufacturers 349,247 
(3) Commercial class 72,397 


2,487,143 








7,250,833 

The persons in the three great branches of the 
national industry, seemingly amounts to only one 
fourth of the whole population of the United States; 
and weare left to presume that the other three 
fourths are supported by the labor and application 
of that fourth. 
others must, more or less, contribute to the gene- 
ral amount of value produced or facilitate its dis. 
tribution. The drones, (as stated), are too nume- 
rous—but still, we apprehend that some interesting 
matter may be drawn out of the facts furnished, 
though morally certain that the aggregates are very 
imperfect, especially as to the manufacturers and 
mechanics, as we shall endeavor to shew. 

1. The agricultural class includes all the free 
agricultural laborers and laboring slaves, as well as 
those who immediately superintend and profit by 
the labor of the latter. Thus, a’planter possessed 
of 50 slaves, men, women, or children, if they per- 
form even the slighest labor in the field, (such as 
picking of cotton, for example), would, himself, 
his overseers and his slaves, be put down as agricul- 
turalists, and amount, perhaps, to about 55 persons. 
' The whole number of slaves taken into the aggre- 
‘gate of 2,065,499, may be estimated at about 
900,000. This is rendered probable by the follow- 
ing exhibit: 

















Whole population. Avgriculturalists. 
New-York 1,572,812 247 ,648 
Pennsylvania 1,049,398 140,801 
2,422,210 388,449 
Virginia 1,065,365 27 6,442 
* North Carolina 638,829 174,196 
1,704,195 440,638 


and ~In the former states, the laboring agriculturalists 


are as one to. siz ‘and an half of the whole.popula- 
tion; in the latter, they stand as one to junmr. A 
great difference, indeed—being more than one half; 
which shews the probability of what we have stat- 
ed. But it may be useful to consider this matter 
a little more in detail: admit, for the sake of argu- 
' ment, that the foreign and domestic export of agri- 
cultural products, by New-York and Pennsylvania, 
are of.no more value than those of Virginia and 
North Carolina, (though much is eonceded to the 
latter states by this supposition), and that each re. 
ceives from abroad, or from other states, articles 
of subsistence equally valuable—the whole value 
of the agricultural products raised and consumed in 
these couples of states, may be thus comparatively 
stated: 


2,422,210 persons in N. Y. & Pa. at $0 dols. p. an. dols. 72,666,300 
1,074,025 in Va. & N. C. at the same 32,220,750 
630,170 slaves im the same, at20 dollars § 12,603,400 

: a — 44,824,150 


Difference of value 27,842,150 
Now, if we acd to the former the superior value 


This cannot be—for millions of 





clothing, we may safely conclude that the 388,000 
agriculturalists in New. York and Pennsylvania, cre. 
ate a greater value in the sum of at least thirty mil. 
lions of dollars a year than the 440,000 agricultu. 
ralists of Virginia and North Carolina. .Comment 
is not necessary; but it should be recollected, that, 
in the states first named, there are about four mil- 
lions of sheep, two millions of neat cattle, and half 
a million of horses; and that the woollen and flaxen 
goods manufactured in families, by persons who do 
not come into the class of manufacturers or me. 
chanics, is seven or eight millions of yards per an- 
num. We have no information whereon to found a 
supposition of the amount of those things in the 
states last mentioned; but it is small compared with 
the aggregate of the others. The estimated cost 
of subsistence, we apprehend, is-pretty nearly the 
real amount of it, on an average; but, at any rate, 
the data taken operates equally and in just propor. 
tion. It includes domestic liquors consumed. 

These matters are worthy of much reflection, 
for the result is, that one agriculturalist in New. 
York and Pennsylvania produces a value nearly 
equal to that of ¢wo others in Virginia and North 
Carolina, or as 200 dollars is to 100 dollars—a most 
important difference when it is multiplied by hun- 
dreds of thousands. But this suggestion rather 
belongs to another subject, and we shall not say 
any thing more about it at this time. a! 

From the “two millions of agriculturalists” that 
we have to “convince,” in the language of “Ques- 
nai,””? we shall then deduct the 900,000 s/aves, un- 
less that writer will allow the other side to count 
spindles; each are equally working machines, and 
the one has as much to do in a consideration of the 
matter before us as the other; except that slaves 
give power in representation, which spindles do 
not. It willthen appear that all those who, regard- 
ed as agriculturalists, have any concern inthe sub- 
ject discussed, amount to 1,165,499, of whom, ne. 
vertheless, a very large majority isdecidedly friend- 
ly to the encouragement and protection of domes- 
tic industry; and in this majority is included almost 
every farmer interested in raising grain, or other 
bread-food, cattle, sheep, hogs, hemp, flax, &c. for 
sale, or as crop, to supply himself and his family with 
such other articles as necessity or inclination de- 
mands. Of the whole number of agriculturalists 
reported, about 1,200,000 are located in the slave- 
holding states-——-we cannot be suspected of exag- 
geration when we suppose that three fourths of 
these are blacks; there then remains 500,000 free 
agriculturgjists in those states, which is almost a 
fourth less than the amount in New-York and Pemn- 
sylvania, in which the people are nearly unanimous 
in the wish to establish a home market for their pro- 
ducts, for they well know its value; and among the 
300,000, as just above stated, there are many that 
have a common interest with the farmers in the 
states named. 

(2) The amount returned as engaged in manu- 
factures, (which is said by *“Quesnai’”’ to include 
‘all our domestic haiidicraftsmen, such as tailors, 
shoemakers, &c. is surely much below the real 
amount—but take the number as it is given, may it 
not be demonstrated that the power of those to 
produce value, assisted by labor-saving machinery, 
may be superior to that of less than four times 
their number operating without such aid, though 
assisted by horses, mules and oxen, &c.? We shall 
see. 

In the estimate of the cost of clothing, we shall 
include not only the stuffs out of which garments 


of articles produced which go into home-made {are made, but the price paid to tailors for making 
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such garments, and the cost of shoes and boots and 
hats. Letus then say, that a child under 10 years 
old may be completely clothed, a whole year, for 
12 dollars; those of more advanced age and adults, 
for 30, and that a slave may be protected from heat 
and cold for only 10 dollars per ann.——and the 
mere clothing department will cust the nation about 
200 millions every year—if from this we deduct 25 
millions, as the value of such goods imported, 
there will remain 175 millions to be supplied by 
the domestic industry. What head of a family will 
think this estimate too high?—the hired girls in our 
kitchens hardly spend less for their clothing than 
the highest rate of cost that I have allowed; and, 
et of 30 dollars a year, how many scores of 
thousands are there that expend a hundred dollars 
a year or more, for articles of clothing? But, what 
is the proportion of those employed in the manu- 
facture of cloths, shoes and boots and hats, com- 
pared with the amount engaged in other branches 
of manufacture and the mechanic arts? The reca- 
pitulation ef their names would fill half a page— 
among them are atx the manufacturers of tron and 
steel and other metals, from the person that digs the 
ore to the artist that makes an anchor for a ship of 
the line, or a sprig three-eighths of an inch long: 
a most numerous class, and containing, perhaps, 
fifty or more different professions, such as iron 
mukers, forgers, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, &c. 
&c. then we have to count up ALL the workers in 
wood, (except builders of houses), such as joiners, 
coopers, waggon and othercarriage makers and mill 
and wheelwrights; atu that work in leather, (except 
shoemakers), such as tanners, curriers and saddlers; 
att that work in earths and compositions, such as 
brick makers and potters, and gunpowder makers, 
ALL the branches necessary to the making of a book 
out of rags, several extensive trades, and so on— 
besides a great many persons needful to supply 
the various sorts of cloths for family use, the equip- 
ment of ships, &c. these, and fifty or an hundred 
more, being included in the direction of the secre- 
tary of state as to who should be considered ma- 
nufacturers, and including also millers, distillers and 
brewers. lam clearly of opinion, that the amount 
of persons employed in the manufacture of articles 
for clothing (not in the domestic way), cannot be a 
fourth of the whole number classed as manufactu- 
rers, and it is morally certain that the return is 
greatly deficient. 

We have no datum at present at hand, to deter. 
mine the amount of labor bestowed ongny particu- 
lar branch of business, or how much its industry is 
aided by machinery, contrived to do the work of 
many persons. I have seen the power of the cot- 
ton gin calculated —it is enormous; perhaps, all the 
labor of the whole people in the United States would 
not send as much cotton to market, without ma- 
chines of this sort, as the leborers of South Carolina, 
alone, might furnish with the use of them. Here 
we see the force of scientific power, though its ap- 
plication to the products of agriculture is on a small 
scale, indeed, (except in this instance), when com- 
pared with its application to manufactures and the 
mechanic arts—perhaps, not as one to an hundred. 
A large part of the business of agriculture must be 
performed by manual labor, though assisted by the 
best implements, and otherwise managed in the 
best manner. 

The celebrated Mr. Owen, of New Lanark, (a 
gentlemen whose opinions on such subjects are en- 
titled to the greatest respect), calculates that the 


An 


mon wheels, and if to this be added the amount of 
manual labor hitherto bestowed in making yarn in- 
to cloth, we may safely say that the whole manufac- 
ture of this single article would require not less 
than 30,000,000 persons, though aided by all the 
machinery in use about forty years ago. We can- 
not refer to any document to ascertain the number 
of persons engaged in the cotton business; but Mr. 
Gray, in a late work deemed authentic, puts down 
au the classes of manufacturers and mechanics at a 
28th part of the whole population, say about 5 mil- 
lions; and, when the numerous branches required to 

supply every thing that man wants or his luxury de- 
mands, save food, is considered, it will appear that 

those engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods 

cannot be very numerous, though so very powerful. 

Mr Owen further calculated that the quantity of ma- 
nufactures of all sorts, at present produced by Bri- 
tish workmen, with the aid of machines, is so great, 

that it would require, without the aid of some ma- 

chines, the labor of four hundred miilions of work- 

men: that is, five millions are equal to four hundred 

millions. Cotton has been spun, at Manchester, so 

fine asto require 350 hanks to the pound, and its 

length was 167 miles and a fraction. The power 

that drove the spindles, (and many thousand others), 

which performed this work,might be a steam engine 

of 120 horse power, or equal to the labor of six hun- 

dred men. The woollen* and some other manufac- 

tures are not so much aided by machinery as those 

of cotton, but the scientific power acquired is as. 

tonishingly great, in many branches of business,— 
To speak of our own affairs: four able workmen 

can put up the types for and work off the 4500 co. 

pies that we print of the Rearsten—jointly 24 days 

labor to publish one number; admit that a person 

could write a page in two hours and that he labored 

12 hours in a day, then one printer would stand as 

equal to 500 scribes, besides the greater superiori- 

ty and convenience of the work performed. 

When we consider the results that have been pro- 
duced by scientific power, there is not so much to 
surprize us in what Mr. Owen says, as at the first 
glance might appear. Erom living in caves and be- 
ing clothed in skins, society has advanced to reside 
in well-built houses, or palaces, to be clothed in arti- 
cles most delicate to the touch and grateful to the 
eye, furnished also with luxuries and conveniences 
of ailsorts and descriptions, The mind can hardly 
grasp the extent of improvement, progress: of 'coii.. 
fort, or advance of what may be deemed extrava. 
ganceand waste. Toaidthe comprehension,we must 
take an Indian from his miserable hut, clothed in 
filthy skins which also serve him for his bed, picking 
his way through the trackless forest, wading through 
swamps and swimming rivers, to seek the deer and 
kill it with bis arrow—to the civilized man, coming 
forth from a palace, clothed in the richest manu. 
factures, passing ona turnpike road and over streams 
by bridges in a splendid carriage, and furnishing 
himself with all that he desires by an exchange of 
commodities, rendered convenient by the use of cere 
tain metals or paper of an accepted value or price, 
— Whether human happiness is advanced or not, by 


*the inventions of our countrymen, Whittimore 
and Brewster, tor making woot and cotton cards 
and spinning wool, approach’so nearly to thinking 
animals, as almost to make us believe that they ex- 
amine and calculate what they are doing! And 
Mr. Dey, of New York, has just accomplished a ma. 
chine by which he will clean and bleach flax or 
hemp for two cents per pound, and the work is cone 











cotton now spun in Great Britain by machinery, 
would reqnire sixteen millions of persons with com- | 


much better than if by hand! 
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the progress of things from a savage toa refined 
state, (as some pretend to doubt), is not the ques- 
tion—it is sufficient to the argument that the latter 
state exists, and nothing but a long succession of 
the severest calamities can drive the people back 
to a residence in caves, clothed in sheep or other 
skins, with the wool or hair on, to protect them from 
the weather; nay, there are millions of young la- 
dies that would faint at the idea of being dressed 
even as their grandmothers were fifty years ago.* 
And it is by means of this scientific power, that, 
though the best manufacturers in India may be hir- 
ed for 20 dollarg a year, (out of which they will 
subsist and clothe themselves), we, even in the 
United States, might import a cargo of cotton from 
India, 10,000 miles distant, make it up into cloth, 
send it back to India, and undersell the manufac- 
turers there—though they are not wholly desti- 
tute of labor.saving machinery, and are of the best 
{manual] workers in cotton, in the world. 

It then appears very plain that the importance of 
the manufacturing and mechanical classes not to be 
ascertained by a mere “shew of hands”’~it is the 
amount of the labor that they can perform; but this 
gives them no claim to exclusive privilege, nor do 
they ask protection to the detriment of other classes, 
as the growers of grain and breeders of cattle, 
sheep and hogs, &c. begin clearly to understand.— 
To enable our 350,000 manufacturers to operate, 
a property equal to at least 200 millions of dollars 
has been creaTen, in the houses, mills, machinery, 
tools and implements needful to the different pro- 
fessions--and what sums have been spent to acquire 
knowledge bow to make or use such machinery, tools 
and implements! This enormous amount of value 
must be respected, for, if the arts perish or are suf- 
fered to decay, it must also perish or decay; and 
these employ a vast quantity of labor that would 
otherwise be useless--say of women and children, 
to the value of many millions a year. 

We shall now speak of what we deem rightful 
restrictions on trade, which will lead us to a consi- 
deration of that which we have called in our caption, 
the “value of human life.” We start on this prin- 
ciple--that the value of a human being must be an- 
nually equalto the amount expended in subsisting 
and clothing, and otherwise furnishing necessaries 
for such a being; for the reason that, if this was not 
the cause, society must retrograde in its comforts pos- 
sessed, and, finally, be destroyed. If all consume 
more than they produce, there must be an end of 
consumption; hence even to keep things as they are, 
the labor bestowed must be equal to the value of the 
labor consumed. In this respect, the habits and man- 
ners of different nations are as different as their lan- 
guages, Whatis a principality in Germany may be 
only a snug farm in America, and there is no sort of 





*The progress of extravagance and waste of la- 
bor, which will always keep on the advance as the 
means to indulge in them are afforded as surely as 
water seeks its own level, is well described, as to 
one article, in a communication addressed to the 
Editors of the Boston Evening Gazette, as follows: 
“lf five dollars twenty years ago, would purchase 
as good a bonnet as was wanted by any lady, and 
now the same quality of ladies, requires one from 
Leghorn which costs fifty dollars, (in silver money) 
this same increase of extravagance, twenty years 
hence, will require one to cost five hundred dollars! 
Merino shawls and dresses, in proportion. ‘There 
are now some of these bonnets sold as high as $100; ' 
to this class of purchasers, a bonnet must soon cost 
them the “price of a good farm.” 


measure that will regulate all things in all countries, 
A day’s labor approaches the nearest to a general 
standard, but that varies more than our bank pa- 
per did during the late war, from the rcal or arti- 
ficial wants of men and nations. England is com- 
pelled to make her people pay about twice as 
much for bread-stuffs as they might be imported 
for, that the taxes on the land may be collected— 
but she also prohibits the importation of manufac- 
tured articles that the people may pay such extra 
price for bread stuffs: here is one restriction to 
balance another, and, between the two, if the go- 
vernment was reasonably economical, the genera! 
state of the society would be prosperous, ‘These 
regulations are carried so far, that bread-stuffs and 
manufactures are rejected, though raised or pro- 
duced by her own people, in her own colonies, in 
Asia, America, or Africa. An income of 500/. a 
year in England, is a very moderate estate; but if 
the possessor of it crosses the channel to France, 
he is a man of fortune; and may live as pom- 
pously upon itas he canon three times its amount 
in England. ‘It is then very evident that the va- 
lue of human life, as estimated by a money meter, 
is higher in England than in France, and that, if 
an unrestricted trade existed between the two 
countries (the scientific labor in both being equal), 
France would become rich and England be beg- 
gared by it. It is to prevent issues of this nature 
that governments resort to restrictions; because 
they cannot change the climate of a country or es- 
sentially alter the habits of a people. Napoleon, in 
the zenith of his power, could not have prevented 
the people of the south of France from dancing on. 
Sunday afternoons, nor can George stop his sub- 
jects from huzzaing and making a noise at elec- 
tions; much less convert them into Aobinson Crue 
soes. It ison this principle that we spend a mil- 
lion or more per annum for the protection of com- 
merce, that we give dounties to our fishermen and 
prohibit the coasting trade to foreigners, &c. ‘Phe 
value of the lives of persons engaged in those pur- 
suits, in the United States, being greater than that 
of other persens in like manner employed in other 
countries. This value grows out of nature, ne- 
cessity or custom, and must be respected, or the na- 
tion is injured to the benefit of some other. To 
simplify this doctrine—let us say the soil and cli- 
mate of India are as well adapted to the culture of 
grain, cotton, tobacco, rice, &c. as those of the 
United States, and that, in the production or. ma- 
nufacture of these, the people are equally aided by 
machinery—how will they meet each oiher in a 
common market at the Cape of Good Hope, as a 
central point? An East India laborer, a full hand, 
may be hired for fifteen or twenty dollars a year, 
out of which he will feed and clothe himself—our 
slaves cannot be estimated to cost lessthan seventy 
dollars per ann.* and the product of the East In- 
dian, as regulated by a nominal amount of money, 
would cost less than a third of what such product 
would cost us; we could not, therefore, meet the 
people of India in the common market—it is im- 
possible that we should exchange day's labor with 
them; we must at least, for self-preservation, keep 
out their rival productions, and raise the price 0% 





*Say a slave is worth 400—interest on capital 
at 6 per cent. $24; “tear and wear,’ and risk of 
health and life, at 4 per cent. 16; food 20; clothing 
10—amount seventy dollars per annum. Now this 
sort of labor, would appear to be much dearer 
than that of free persons, if, as it seems, the lattet 





perform twice as much work, 
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hun eé commodities to a rate commensurate with 
the cost or value of life, established by custom or 
fixed by climate. Money is always a thing of com- 
arative value—an artist in China will labor the 
whole day for 6 cents; another, making the same 


thing and doing the same quantity of work, will, 


receive a dollar in the United States: but it 
does not follow that labor is dearer in the latter 
than in the former. uniess there js to be an exchange 
of commodities between the two; and then, and then 
only, the difference operates to the benefit of one 
party and the ruin of the other—because ail other 
things «re in just proportion. It costs as much 
Jabor, and occupies as much land, to raise a bushel 
of wheat when it is worth only one dollar as when 
it is worth three dollars—and hence, a gallon of 
wine, (imported), bearing a steady price of two 
dollars, is three times as dear to the farmer at the 
low price of wheat as itis at the high one. This 
is common sense doctrine. It is the ability of the 
consumer to pay, ind not the cost of the article, 
that determines 1is value to him, by money or 
goods given in exchange for it; andin every trans- 
action of -this sort, the value of life must enter into 
th: calculation, or life wil! necessarily ccase to be 
or become not,worti: possessing. 

(3) The commercial class includes, we suppose, 
all the venders of goods, from the importing mer- 
chant to the smallest shop-keeper; and a very 
large part of the business of these—the greater 
part of it, perhaps, is incidental to the transfer of 
domestic products, agricultural or mantfactured. 

Much more might be said on these great sub- 
jects, but we shail defer any further remarks for 
the present; and conclude with requesting that 
the facts set forth may be considered, for the rea- 
son that we believe them to be among the funda- 
mentals that a statesman ought to investigate, 
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Dauphin Island and Mobile Point. 


Message of the president of the United States to con. 


gress, upon the subject of the fortifications on Dau- 
 phin Island and Mobile Point. 


To the senate and 3 
house of representatives of the United States. 
Congress having suspended the appropriation, 
at the last session, for the fortification at Dau- 
phin Island, in consequence of a doubt which was 
entertained of the propriety of that position, the 
further prosecution of the work was suspended, 
and an order given, as intimated in the message 
of the 3d of December, to the board of engineers 
and naval commissioners, to re-examine that part 
of the coast, and particularly that position, as also 
the position at Mobile Point, with which itis con- 
nected, and to report their opinion thereon, which 
has been done, and which report is herewith com- 
municated. 

By this report, it appears to be still the opinion 
of the board, that the construction of works at both 
these positions is of great importance to the de. 
fence of New Orleans, and of all that portion of 
our union which is connected with, and dependant 
on, the Mississippi, and on the other waters which 
empty into the Gulf of Mexico, between that river 
and Cape Florida. That the subject may be fully 
before congress, I transmit, also, a copy of the 
former report of the bourd, being that on which 
the work was undertaken, and has been, in part, 
executed. Approving, as I do, the opinion of the 
board, I consider it my duty to state the reasons 
on which I adopted the first report, especially as 


dn 


they were, in part, suggested by the occurrences | 
of the late war. yeaa | , pp aee 

The policy which induced congress to decide 
on, and provide for, the defence of the coast, im- 
mediately after the war, was founded on the mark, 
ed events of that interesting epoch. The vast 
body of men which it was found necessary to call 
into the field, through the whole extent of our 
maritime frontier, and the number who perished 
by,exposure, with the immense expenditure of mos 
ney and waste of property, which followed, were 
to be traced, in an eminent degree, to the defence- 
less condition of the coast, It was to mitigate 
these evils, in future wars, and even to the higher 
purpose of preventing war itself, that the decision 
was formed, to make the coast, so far as it might 
be practicable, impregnable; and that the mea- 
sures necessary to that great object, have been 
pursued with so much zeal since. : 

It is known that vo part of our union is more 
exposed to invasion, by the numerous avenues 
lcading to it, or more defenceless by the thinness 
of the neighboring population, or oflers a greater 
temptation to invasion, either as a permanent ac- 
quisition, or as a prize to the cupidity of grasping 
invaders, from the immense amount of produce 
deposited there, than the city of New Orleans. It 
is known, also, the seizure of no part of our union, 
could affect so deeply and vitally the immediate 
interests of so many states, and of so many of our 
fellow citizens, compnizing all that extensive ter. 
ritory and numerous population which are cons 
nected with, and dependant on, the Mississippi, as 
the seizure of that city. Strong works, well poste 
ed, were, therefore, deemed absolutely necessary 
for its protection, 

It is not, however, by the Mississippi only, or 
the waters which communicate directly with, or 
approach nearest to, New Orleans, that the towg 
isassailable. I will be recollected that, in the late 
war, the public solicitude was excited, not so much 
by the danger which menaced it, in those direc. 
tions, as by the apprehension that, while a feint 
might be made there, the main force, landing 
either inthe bay of Mobile or other waters bee 
tween that bay and the Rigolets, would be thrown 
above the town, in the rear of the army which had 
been collected there for its defence. Full confi- 
dence was entertained that that gallant army, led 
by the gallant and able chief who commanded it, 
would repel any attack to which it might be-ea- 
posed in front. But had such a force been thrown 
above the town, and a position taken on the banks 
of the river, the disadvantage to which our troops 
would have been subjected, attacked in front and 
rear, as they might have been, may easily be con- 
ceived, As their supplies. would have been cut 
off, they could not long have remained in the ci- 
ty, and withdrawing from it, it must have fallen 
immediately into the hands of the force below- 
In ascending the river, to attack the force above, 
the attack must have been made to great disad~ 
vantage, since it must have been, on such ground 
and at such time as the enemy preferred. These 
considerations show, that defences, other than 
such as are immediately connected with the city, 
are of great importance to its safety, 

An attempt to seize New Orleans and the lower 
part of the Mississippi, will be made only by a 
great power, or a combination of several powers 
with a strong naval and land force, the latter of 
which must be brought in transports which may 
sail in shallow water. If the defences around 





New Orleans are well posted, and of sufficient 
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strength to repel any attack which may be made 
on them, the city can be assailed only by a land 
force, which must pass in the direction above 
suggested, between the Rigolets and the bay of 
Mobile. It becomes, therefore, an object of high 
importance to present such an obstacle to such an 
attempt, as would defeat it, should it be made, 
Fortifications are useful for the defence of posts, 
to prevent the approach to cities, and the passage 
of rivers; but, as works, their effect cannot be felt 
beyond the reach of their cannon. They are for- 
midable, in other respects, by the body of men 
within them, which may be removed and applied 
to other purposes. 

Between the Rigolets and the bay of Mobile 
there isa chain of islands, at the extremity of which 
is Dauphin Island, which forms, with Mobile Point, 
from which it is distant about three and a quarter 
miles, the entrance into the bay of Mobile, which 
leadsthrough that part of the state of Alabama, to 
the towns of Mobileand Blakeley. The distance 
between Dauphin Island and the Rigolets is ninety 
miles. he principal islands between them are 
Massacre, Horn, Ship and Cat islands, near to 
which there is anchorage for large ships of war. 
The first object is to prevent the landing of any 
force, for the purposes above stated, between the 
Rigolets and the bay of Mobile--the second, to 
defeat that force, in case it should be landed. 
When the distance from one point to the other 
is considered, it is believed that it would be im- 
possible to establish works so near to each other 
asto prevent the landing of sucha force. Its de- 
feat, therefore, should be effectually provided for. 
If the arrangement should be such as to make that 
result evident, it might be fairly concluded that 
the attempt would not be made, and thus we should 
accomplish, in the best mode possible, and with 
the least expense, the complete security of this 
important part of our union, the great object of 
our system of defence for the whole. 

There are some other views of this subject 
which, it is thought, will merit particular attention 
in deciding the point in question. Not being able 
to establish a chain of posts, at least for the pre- 
sent, along the whole coast, from the Rigolets to 
Dauphin Island, or on all the islands between them, 
at which point shall webegin? Should an attack 
on the city be anticipated, it cannot be doubted 
that an adequate force would immediately be or- 
dered there for its defence. If the enemy should 
despair of making an impression on the works 
near the town, it may be presumed that they would 
promptly decide to make an attempt, in the man- 
ner and in the-line above suggested, between the 
Rigolets and the bay of Mobile. It will be obvious, 
that the nearer the fortification is erected to the 
Rigolets, with a view to this object, should it be 
on Cat or Ship island, for example, the wider 
would the passage be left open, between that 
work and the bay of Mobile, for such an enterprize. 
The main army being drawn to New Orleans, would 
be ready to meet such an attempt, near the Rigo- 
lets, or at any other point not distant from the 


neighboring country, capable of co-operating with 
the force at the city, and which would doubtless 
be ordered to those works, in the event of war, it 
would be dangerous for the invading force toland - 
any where, between the Rigolets, and the bay of 
Mobile, and to pass towards the Mississippi above 
the city, lest such a body might be thrown in its 
rear astocut off its retreat. These considera- 
tions show the great advantage of establishing, at 
the mouth of the bay of Mobile, very strong works, 
such as would be adequate to all the purposes 
suggested. 

If fortifications were necessary, only to protect 
our country and cities, against the entry of large 
ships of war into our bays and rivers, they would 
be of little use.for the defence of New Orleans; 
since that city cannot be approached so near, 
either by the Mississippi, orin any other direc- 
tion, by such vessels, for them to make an attack 
on it. In the Gulf, within our limits west of Flo. 
rida, which has been acquired since these works 
were decided on and commenced, there is no bay 
or river, into which large ships of war can enter, 

As a defence therefore against an attack, from 
such vessels, extensive works would be altogether 
unnecessary, either at Mobile Point, or at Dau- 
phin Island, since sloops of war, only, can navi- 
gate the deepest channel. But it is not for that 
purpose alone that these works are intended. It 
is to provide, also, against a formidable invasion, 
both by land and sea, the object of which may be 
to shake the foundation of our system. Should 
such small works be erected, and such an invasion 
take place, they would be sure to fall at once into 
the hands of the invaders, and to be turned against 
us. 

Whether the acquisition of Florida may be con- 
sidered as affording an inducement to make any 
change in the position or strength of these works, 
is a circumstance which also merits attention. 
From the view which I have taken of the subject, 
1 am of opinion, that it should not. The defence 
of New Orleans, and of the river Mississippi, 
against a powerful invasion, being one of the great 
objects of such extensive works, that object would 
be essentially abandoned, if they should be estab- 
lished eastward of the bay of Mobile, since the 
force to be collected in them would be placed at 
too great a distance to allow the co-operation, ne- 
cessary for those purposes, between it and that 
at the city. In addition to which, it may be.ob- 
served, that, by carrying them to Pensacola, or 
further to the east, that bay would fall immediately, 
in case of such invasion, into the hands of the 
enemy, whereby such co-operation would be ren- 
dered utterly impossible, and the state of Alabama 
would also be left wholly unprotected. 








city. Itis probable, therefore, that the enemy, 
profiting of a fair wind, would make his attempt at 
the greatest distance compatible with his object, 
from that point, and at the bay of Mobile, should 
there not be works there of sufficient strength to 

revent it. Should however, strong works be 
erected there, such a5 were sufficient not only 
for their own defence arainst any attack, which 





With a view to such formidable invasion, of 
which we should never lose sight, and of the great 
objects to which it would be directed, I think that 
very strong works, at some point within the Gulf 
of Mexico will be found indispensable, I think, 
also, that these works ought to be established at 
the bay of Mobile, one at Mobile Point, and the 
other on Dauphin Island, whereby the enemy 
would be excluded, andthe complete command of 
that bay, with all the advantages attending it, belse- 
cured to ourselves. In the case of such invasion, it 
will, itis presumed, be deemed necessary to collect 
at some point, other than at New Orleans, a strong 
force, Capable of moving in any direction, and af- 
fording aid to any part which may be attacked, and, 








might be made on them, but to hold a force, can- 
nected with that which might be drawn from the. 


in my judgment, no position presents so many ad- 


| vantages, asa point of rendezvous, for such force, 
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as the mouth of that bay. The fortification at the 

Rigolets will defend the entrance by one passage 
into Lake Ponchartrain, and also into Pearl river, 
which empties into the gulf, at that point. Be- 
tween the Rigolets and Mobile Bay, there are but 
two inlets, which deserve the name, those of St. 
Louis and Pascagola, the entrance into which, is 
too shallow, even for the smallest vessels; and from 
the Rigolets to Mobile Bay, the whole coast is 
equally shallow, affording the depth of a few feet 
of water only. Catidsland, which is nearest the 
Rigolets, is about seven and a half miles distant 
from the coast, and thirty from the Rigolets. Ship 
Island is distant about ten miles from Cat Island, 
and twelve from the coast. Between these islands 
and tie coast, the water is very shallow. As to 
the precise depth of water in approaching those 
islands from the gulf, the report of the topogra- 
phical engineers not having yet been received, it 
is impossible to speak with precision, but admitting 
itto be such, as for frigates, and even ships of the 
line to enter, the anchorage at both is unsafe, be- 
ing much exposed to northwest winds. Along the 
coast, therefore, there is no motive for such strong 
works on our part; no town to guard; no inlet into 
the country to defend; and if placed on the islands, 
and the entrance to them is such, as to admit large 
ships of war, distant as they are from the coast, it 
would be more easy for the enemy to assail them 
with effect. 

The position, however, at Mobile bay, is essen- 
tially different. ‘That bay takes its name from the 
Mobile river, which is formed by the junction of 
the Alabama and Tombigbee, which extend, each, 
about 300 miles into the interior, approaching, at 
their head waters, near the Tennessee river. If 
the enemy possessed its mouth, and fortified Mo- 
bile Point and Dauphin Island, being superior at 
sea, it would be difficult for us to dispossess him 
of either, even of Mobile Point; and holding that 
position, Pensacola would soon fall, as, without in- 
curring great expense in the construction of works 
there, it would present but a feeble resistance to 
a strong force in its rear. If we hada work at 
Mobile Point only, the enemy might take Dauphin 
Island, which would afford him great aid in attack- 
ing the point, and enable him, even should we 
succeed in repelling the attack, to render us great 
mischief there, and throughout the whole gulf, 
In every view which can be taken of the subject, 
it appears indispensable for us to command the en- 
trance into Mobile Bay; and that decision being 
taken, I think the considerations which favor the 
occupation of Dauphin Island, by a strong work, 
are conclusive. It is proper to observe, that, after 
the repulse before New Orleans, in the late war, 
the British forces took possession of Dauphin Is- 
land, and held it tillthe peace. Under neither of 
the reports of the board of engineers and naval 
commissioners, could any but,sloops of war enter 
the bay, or the anchorage between Dauphin and 
Pelican Islands, Both reports give to that anchor- 
age 18 feet at low water, and 204 at high. The 
only difference between them consists in this: that, 
in the first, a bar, leading to the anchorage, re- 
ducing the depth of water to.12 feet at low tide, 
was omitted. In neither case could frigates enter, 
though sloops of war of larger size might. The 
whole scope, however, of this reasoning, turns on 
a different principle—on the works necessary to 
defend that bay, and, by means thereof, New Or- 
Jeans, the Mississippi, and all the surrounding 
country, against a powerful invasion, both by land 
ppd sea, and not on the precise depth of water in 


any of the approaches to the bay or to the island. 
The reasoning which is applicable to the works 
near New Orleans, and at the bay of Mobile, is 
‘equally so, in certain respects, to those which are 
to be erected for the defence of all the.bays and 
and rivers along the other parts of the coast. All 
those works are also erected on a greater scale 


than would be necessary for the sole purpose of 


preventing the passage of our inlets by large ships 
of war. They are, in most instances, formed for 
defence against a more powerful invasion, both by 
land and sea. There are, however, some diffe- 
/rences between the works which are deemed ne- 
cessary in the gulf, and those in other parts of our 
union, founded on the peculiar situation of that 
part of thecoast. The vast extent of the Mississip- 
pi, the great outlet and channel of commerce for so 
many states, all’of which may be affected by the 


seizure of that city, or of any part of the river, toa . 


great extent above it, is one of those striking pe- 
culiarities which require particular provision. The 


thinness of the population near the city, making it 


necessary that the force requisite for its defence 
should be called from distant parts and states, is 
another. The danger which the army assembled 
at New Orleans would be exposed to, of being 
cut off in case the enemy should throw a force on 
the river above it, from the difficulty of ascending 
the river to attack it, and of- making a retreat in 
any other direction, is a third. For an attack on 
the city of New Orleans, Mobile Bay, or any part 
of the intermediate coast, ships of war would be ne- 
cessary only as a convoy to protect the transports 
against a naval force on their passage, and on their 
approach to the shore, for the landing of the men, 
and on their return home, in case they should be 
repulsed. 

On the important subject of our defences gene- 
rally, I think proper to observe, that the system 
was adopted immediately after the late war, by 


congress, on great consideration and a thorough ~ 
knowledge of the effects of that war—by the enor- © 


} mous expense attending it—by the waste of life, 
of property, and by the general distress of the 
country. The amount of debt incurred in that war, 
and due at its conclusion, without taking into the 
estimate other losses, having been heretofore com- 
municated, need not now be repeated. The interest 
of the debt thus iacurred, is four times more than 
the sum necessary, by annual appropriations, for 
the completion of our whole system of detence, land 
and naval, to the extent provided for, and within 
the time specified. When that system stmll be 
completed, the expense of construction will cease, 
and our expenditures be proportionally diminish- 
ed. Should another war occur, before it is com- 
pleted, the experience of the last, marks in charac. 
ters too strong to be mistaken, its inevitable con- 
sequences; and should such war occur, and find us 
unprepared for it, what will be our justification, 
to the enlightened body whom we represent, for 
not having completed these defences. That this 
system should not have been adopted before the 
late war, cannet be a cause of surprise to any one, 
because all might wish to avoid every expense, the 
necessity of which might be, inany degree, doubt- 
ful. But, the experience of that war before us, it 
is thought there is no cause for hesitation. Will 
the completion of these works, and the augmenta- 
tion of our navy, to the point contemplated by law, 
require the imposition of onerous burtaens on our 
fellow citizens, such as they cannot or will not 
bear? Have such, or any burthens, becn imposed 








to advance the system to its present state? It iy 
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known that no burthens whatever have been im- 
posed; on the contrary, that all the direct or inter- 
nal taxes have been long repealed, and none paid 
but those which are indirect and voluntary, such 
as are imposed on articles imported from foreign 
countries, most of which are luxuries, and on the 
vessels employed in the transportation; taxcs which 
some of our most enlightened citizens think ought 
to be imposed on many of the articles, for the en 
couragement of our manufactures, even if the re- 
venue derived from them could be dispensed with. 
It is known, also, that, in all other respects, our 
condition, as a nation, i«, in the bighest degree, 
prosperous and flourishing, nearly half the debt 
incurred in the late war having already been dis. 
charged, and considerable progress having also 
heen made inthe compietion of tzis system of de- 
fence, and in the construction of other works of 
eat extent and utility, by the revenue derived 
rom these sources and from the sale of the public 





lands. I may add, also, that a very generous pro- 
vision has been made, from the same sources, for | 
the surviving officers and soldiers of our revolu-. 
tionary army. These important facts show that: 
this system has been so far executed, and may be: 
completed, without any real inconvenience to the’ 
public. Were it, however, otherwise, I have full, 
confidence that any burthens, which might be: 
found necessary for the completion of this system, | 
in both its branches, within the term contemplated, | 
or much sooner, should any emergency require it, ; 
would be called for, rather than complazned of, by | 
our fellow citizens. 

From these views, applicable to the very im. | 
portant subject of our defences generally, as well | 
as to the work at Dauphin Island, I think it my duty | 
to recommend to congress an appropriation for} 


the latter. I considered the withholding it at the? 


last session as the expression only of a doubt, by’! 
congress, of the propriety of the position, and not 
as a definitive opinion. Supposing that that ques. 
tion would be decided at the present session, I 
caused the position, and such parts of the coast as 
are particularly connected with it, to be re-exa- 
mined, that all the light on which the decision, as 
to the appropriation, could depend, might be fully 
before yoa. 

In the first survey, the report of which was that 
on which the works, intended for the defence of 
New Orleans, the Mississippi, the Bay of Mobile, 
and all the country dependant on those waters, 
were sanctioned by the executive, the commis- 
sioners’ were industriously engaged about six 
months. I should have communicated that very 
able and interesting document then, but from a 
doubt ‘how far the interest of our country would 
justify its publication, a circumstance which I now 
mention, that the attention of congress may be 
drawn to it. JAMES MONROE, 


Washington, March 26, 1822, 





(CPThe following is the report of the military 
committee on which the appropriation for fortifi- 
cations on Dauphin Island was suspended, and not 
having before published it, we insert it now, that 
the subject may be fully presented. 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, Fen. 28 
The committee on military affairs, to which was 
referred so much of the memorial of the legisla 
ture of the state of Alabama, and of certain 
citizens thereof, as relates to fortifications, have 
considered those memorials with the attention 
due to the respectable authsrity from whence 





they have proceeded, and 


an em A 

REPORT—That they fave received from the 
war department, a caart of the entrance of Mobile 
Bay, from the committee of ways and means a chart 
of the coast, including the Mississippi and the Bay 
of Pensacola, furnished by the commissioners of 
the navy board, and a chart by Curtis Lewis, of Ala- 
bama, describing the entrance into Mobile Bay, 
with directions for shipmasters to enter the bay 
and pursue their course tothe cities of Mobile and 
Blakely, taken in 1820, apparently with great ac- 
curacy. 

From these charts taken collectively, it appears 
that there is a sand bar at the distance of about 
four miles from Mobile Point, on which the depth 
of water is 16 feet: after passing the bar the water 
deepens to 18, 30 and 42 feet. After passing the 
point, itshoals again to 18 feet, where a ship that 
can pass the bar may lay in perfect safety, being 
beyond gunshot of the fort. From thence, pursu- 
ing the ship channel, the water shoals gradually to 
10 feet, from thence tothe city of Mobile, distant 
:bout six miles ina direct course, the water shoals 
to seven feet. The ship channel pursues a Circuite 
ous route to the city in deep water, another chan- 
nel equally deep, but more direct, leads to Blakely. 
From whence it follows, that no ship of war, larger 
than a sloop, can pass the bar, or approach the 
city of Mobile nearer than 25 miles; the dis:ance 
from Mobile point to the city, is about 34 miles, 

The distance from Mobile Point to Dauphin [s- 
land is about 34 miles.. The ship channel runs 
near to Mobile Point, within the range of shot 
frem the fort now building; this channel appears 
to be at least 24 miles distant from the fort on Dau- 
— Island, of course beyond gun-shot of that is- 
and. ) 

The report of the engineers in 1820, herewith 
submitted, states, that a fort is erecting on Mobile 
Point, to contain 103 guns, 54 of which are intend- 
ed to defend against an attack by water, and 5¢ 
against an attack by land; that on Dauphin Island 
another fort is intended to be erected, to contain 
an equal number of guns. 

These forts, when completed and garrisoned, 
cannot be considered, (as the engineer states), 
a sufficient protection against an enemy entering 
the bay, without the aid of a floating force, fin 
which opinion your committee perfectly coincide;- 
the ship channel being one mile wide, the course 
direct, and the water deep after passing the bar, 
so that vessels which can pass the bar, might. pass 
in the night without fear of injury from either fort, 
proceed on, and come to anchor in 18 feet water, 
out of the reach of gun-shot, and act either against 
Mobile or Blakely, as might be most convenient to 
his force. 

The committee feel no small degree of diffi- 
dence in offering an opinion on a subject which 
has been considered by men of science in their 
professional character; at the same time a sense of 
duty compels them to their ideas on this subject, 
as it is considered important by a respectable state, 
and involves the nation in a heayy expense. 

The committee are agreed that a strong fort on 
Mobile Point is necessary. An attack by ships of 
war is not, in the opinion of the committee, ‘to 
be apprehended, for, as they have already stated, 
no vessel of war larger than a sloop can pass ‘the 
bar, and sloops of war are not considered compe- 
tent to lay before a fort. A battery, containing a 
small number of guns would be a sufficient force 
against any number of vessels of that description. 
it is true a_sloop of war did imprudently fire on” 
the small fort on the. point in the last war, andit is 
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as true she was silenced and taken. 
may be taken by land, and may be incommoded 
by gun brigs, brought within the bar, and out of 
gun-shot of the fort, and throw shells into it, while 
an army is making its regular approaches. 

The fort on Mobile Point is placed at the extre- 
mity of a narrow strip of land, three or four miles 
long, and from half a mile toa mile wide. The 
sea near it is sufficiently deep ffor the largest 
vessels. ‘The enemy landed there from the ships, 
and took the small fort on the point. Instead of 
the large work which has been projected, to con. 
tain 108 guns, the committee conceive that a small- 
er work, with asteam frigate and gun boats, would 
consiitute a better defence. A floating force 
would be peculiarly useful against an attack by 
land, as their guns would sweep the peninsula, 
and prevent bomb vessels from annoying the fort 
while engeged with an attacking army. The guns 
for such a steam frigate, and the gun boats, with 
the steam apparatus, might be deposited at the city 
of Mobile, or in the fort at the point, ready to be 
mounted, and the frigate and boats constructed 
when occasion should require it. In the event of 
the fort being taken, the floating force would re- 
treat into shoal water, and prevent an attack on 
Mobile or Blakely, as the attack must be made by 
barges, no vessel drawing more than seven feet 
water being able to go in a direct course to the 
city, and in the circuitous royte none drawing 
more than ten feet water. 

The report of the engineers states that the ob- 
ject of forts on Mobile Point, and on the eastern 
point of Dauphin Island, are, to prevent the enemy 
from occupying them as places of refuge; to pre- 
vent the mouths of the river from being blockaded; 
to secure the communication between New-Orleaus 
a:.d Mobile Bay. 

The fort on Dauphin Island is intended to defend 
the western channel, which they state to be one 
mile distant, and having a depth of water of ten feet, 
according to their chart, and seven feet according 
to Lewis, through which vessels constructed for the 
purpose, and draw from eight to nine feet water, 
and mountine twelve or fifteen guns, might enter 
the bay. It will, also, they add, deprive the ene- 
my’s vesels of the anchorage under Pelican Island, 
which anchorage they state to be fit for vessels 
drawing seventeen or eighteen feet water; that is 
to say, sloops of war. It will, also, as they say, pre- 
vent dn enemy from establishing themselves on 
Dauphin Island, by cutung a communication be- 
tween lake Ponchartrain and Mobile Bay, while the 
fort will serve as a depot for naval stores, and for 
the stores and armanent necessary for the protec- 
tion of the coasting trade. 

The committee have given these subjects due 
consideration, and have also considered Dauphin 
Island in all its bearings and relations; and cannot 
believe them of sufficient importance to justify an 
expenditure of a million of dollars, which the work 
on Dauphin Island, with its ordnance and necessary 

xtures, will probably require, without taking into 
view the subsequent expenses incident thereto. 

Would a fort on Dauphin Island effect the objects 
contemplated by the engineers? The committee 
conceive that it could not. It is toe far distant 
from the ship channel to aid in preventing a bloc- 
kade; nor can the fort on Mobile Point, although 
near to the channel, entirely effect it. A single 


sloop of war, lying at anchor within the bar, three 
miles distant from the fort or in the bay, out of gun- 
shot of the fort, would effectually blockade the bay 


The fort 


} the bay. 


Will a fort on Dauphin Island protect the coast- 
ing trade from New-Orleans? Certainly it cannot. 
The channel for coasting vessels has from four to | 
five feet water, and is, at least, four miles distant 
from the site of the fort on Dauphin Island. The 
coasting trade cannot, of course, receive protec- 
tion from any force placed there. Would a fort on 
Dauphin Island be able to deprive an enemy of-an- 
chorage under Pelican Island? A sloop of war 
might anchor under that island, if:the engineers’ 
chart be correct, and might remain there. She 
would then be 35 miles distant from Mobile, and 
could approach no nearer, for the western channel 


i has only 10 feet water, according to the engineers’ 


chart, and but 7 according to Lewis. The chart 
last mentioned, and that from the navy office, give 
only 11 and 12 feet water to the entrance; to the 
anchorage under Pelican !sland, of course, not 
even a sloop of war can enter, if these charts be 
correct. It isalleged, that vessels, drawing eight 
or nine feet water, and. mounting ten or twelve 
guns, may pass through the western channel. If 
Lewis’s chart be correct, they cannot; if that of the 
engineers be correct, they may.. Such vessels may, 
however, pass more conveniently in the night, in 
the ship channel, in deep water, and make their 
arrangements at their icisure, for an attack on the 
city of Mobile or Blakely, in the bay, and out of 
gun-shot of the fort. 

The engineers say, “that the western channel 
being one mile from the site of the fort on Dauphin 
Island, such vessels would pass with very little an- 
noyance from the shot of the fort, and that they 
can be prevented in no way but by a floating force;” 
from whence it follows that the immense fortifica- 
tion contemplated on this island could not have 
the effect of preventing such vessels from entering 
The anchorage under Pelican Island may 
be entered, agreeably to the engineers’ chart, by 
vessels drawing 17 or 18 feet water—but accord- 
ing to the chart of the navy commissioners, and 
that of Lewis, taken in 1820, there are only 11 or 
12 feet of water, and, if these be correct, even 
sloops of war cannot enter. Vessels drawing only 
eight or nine feet water, and mounting 12 or 15 
guns, must, as your committee apprehend, be built 
for the occasion. The steam frigate and gun boats 
herein recommended, would, in the opinion of the 
committee, prove a more efjectuail security against 
an enemy entering the bay, than the 108 guns pro- 
posed to be mounted on the land. 

The objection to the occupation of Dauphin Is- 
land by an enemy, and to his making an establish- 
ment there, from whence to cut off the coasting 
trade between New-Orleans and Mobile, consists 
in this: the water is not sufficiently deep for. him 
to be protected by his fleet, while his object may 
be much better accomplised by taking possession 
of Cat Island, SO miles distant from lake Ponchar- 
train, and about 50 miles from the East end of Dau- 
phin Island, where large ships of war may lay in 
safety, and from whence he may completely inter- 
cept their trade. A single sloop of war, stationed 
at Cat or Ship island, would destroy their trade 
without risque, unless prevented by a superior 
naval force, 
The fort on Dauphin island cannot be made use 
of as a depot of naval stores, or armament for de- 
fence ot the coasting trade, because the depth of 
water, for nearly a mile distant from the shore, will 
not admit our smallest vessels. Should such a place 
of deposite be deemed necessary, Mobile Point is, 
in every respect, preferable. The harbor near the 





without being exposed tp danger from either fort. 





point is good, and the water sufficiently deep for 
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-vesselsto anchor near it and to dischage their car- 
goes with facility. 

“From the best view which the committee have 
been able to take of the subject, it appears to them 
that the fortification on Dauphin Island, calculated 
to contain 108 guns, ought to be discontinued— 
that an enclosed work on Mobile Point, calculated 
to mount 50 or 60 pieces of heavy ordnance, with 
an adequate floating force, and 20 or 30 pieces, (say 
12,18 and 24 pounders) mounted and deposited in 
an arsenal, to be erected for that purpose at Mobile 
or Blakely, from whence they may be detached as 
occasion might require, to the points of land by 
which the boats or barges of an enemy must ne- 
cessarily pass, in his approach to either of those 
places, and.to cover the floating force in case of 
retreat, would constitute a suitable defence for the 
bay of Mobile. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


~ ata 


Seventeenth Congress—first session. 
IN THE SENATE. 
March 29. The following tetter was laid before 
the senate by the president, 


, ‘OFFICE OF INDIAN TRADE, 
Georgetown, arch 28, 1822. 
To the honorable the president of the senate of the 
United States: 

Sin: I have the honor respectfully to represent 
‘that insinuations having been made in the course 
of debate on the bill now before the senate, on 
Indian affairs, implicating the integrity with which 
i have fulfilled the duties of superintedant of La- 
dian trade; and feeling the value of my reputation 
to be enhanced by the circumstance of its consti- 
tuting my only inheritance; and conscious of hav- 
ing executed the duties of my office with the utmost 
zeal and fidelity, and claiming the right of an Ame- 
rican citizen—I do therefore respectfully solicit 
that a committee be appointed, with instructions 
to make such examinations into the manner in 
which I have discharged the duties ef the trust 
with which I have been honored, as it may be con- 
sidered proper to order. 

I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, 
your most obedient servant, 

THOMAS L. M’KENNEY, 
Superintendant of Indian t: ade. ) 
The letter was read. 


‘Vhe senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
to discontinue the Indian trade system—and, as 
nmended, it was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time. 

The bill about the claim of the marquis de Mai- 
son Rouge was then taken up—it authorizes the 
claimants to try the validity of their title in the 
courts of the United States. , 


Mr. Eaton moved, in pursuance of directions 
from the committee of public lands, to add a sec- 
tion extending the like privilege of a judicial hear- 
ing of their case, to the claim of Gabriel and Wil- 
liam Winter, heretofore often before congress, | 
(who claim, under a Spanish grant, a tract ef land 
of 1000 acres square in Arkansas—the point in dis- 
pute being whether the said grant conveyed 1000 
acres square, or 1000 square acres.) 

But this proposition was rejected—for it 13, 
against it 26; and the bill, as above stated, was 
agreed to in the committee of the whole as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Benton, Brown, Lou. Eaton, Edwards, Elliott, 
Gaillard, Holmes, of Miss. Johnson, of Ken. Johnson, of Lou. King, 


of Alab. King of N. Y. Knight, Lowrie, Mills, Noble, Otis, Palmer, 
Parrott, Pleasants, Seymour, Stokes, Taylor, Thomas, Van Dyke, 








NAYS—Messrs. Barton, Boardman, Brown, of Ohio, Chandler 
D’Wolf, Dickerson, Holmes, of Maine, Lanman, Macon, Morril, 
Ruggles, Smith, Van Buren, Walker,—14, : 

‘The amendment was then reported to ihe senate, 
agreed to, and the bill ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading. 

The engrossed bill to provide for the coilection 
of the duties on imports and tonnage in Florida, 
was read the third time, passed, and sent to the 
house of representatives for concurrence. 

The senate spent a short time on executive bu- 
siness; and then adjourned. 

Apriil, The engrossed bill relative to the claim 
of the marquis de Maison Rouge was read a third 
time, and recommitted for the purpose of introduc- 
ing an amendment. [{Theamount of this claim has 
been much over-rated—it embraces only about 
180 000 acres. } 

The engrossed bill to abolish the United States’ 
trading establishments with the Indian tribes was 
read the third time, passed, and sent to the house 
of representatives for concurrence. 

The remainder of the day was spent in consider- 
ing the bill for the adjustment of incompiete French 
and Spanish land titles in Missouri. 

April 2. Some documents were received, in a 
message from the president, relative to Beaumar- 
chais’ claim. 

Mr. Benton laid on the table the following rese- 
lutions: 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be requested 
to communieate to the senate, at their next session, such informa- 
tion as may in the meantime be obtained, shewing the number of 
persons of whole or part Indian blood, detached from their tribes 
and living among the white people in each of the states of Mis- 
souri, Lilinois, and Indiana, and the territories of Arkansas and 
Michigan—the names of the heads of each family, and the number 
of their children, and whether the father or mother, and which is 
of whole or part Indian blood—the names of each single person 
of the same description above the age of twenty one years—the 
state of education among them, the religion which they profess, 
and the places of their residence—the causes which have induced 
them to quit their tribes and settle among the white people; and 
whether they have received donations io land from the Freuvch, 
and Spanish, or American governments, and if any, how much; 
from what government received, where situated, and whether the 
donee now possesses it. ; 

Resolved, That the president be requested to cause the said ijn- 
formation to be collected from the United States’ Indian agents, 
and such others as he shall think proper, by causing the appruprie 
ate inquiries to he addressed to them, and the substanee of their 
information to be digested into a report and communicated to the 


senate. 
In introducing the above resolutions, the mover, 


Mr. Benton, stated his object to be to obtain correct 
information with respect to the descriptions of per- 
sons therein mentioned, with a view of making 
some provision to better their condition. He knew 
of many persons in the states and territories of the 
description mentioned, some of whom had applied 
to him to propose a law to give them lands, as had 
been given to the early white settlers in the same 
countries. He had delayed acting on their request 
in order to obtain full and correct information, to 
make it the basis of a law that would operate ge- 
nerally in behalf of all such persons now residing 
in the white settiements, and others who may 
chuse to do the like: conformably to the idea con. 
tained in the president’s inaugural address of the 
4th of March last. 

The senate made progress in the consideration 
of several bills. 

April 3, The senate took up the resolutions sub- 
mitted yesterday by Mr. Benton; and, after some 
objections on the improbability that congress could 
effect the object avowed by the mover, &c. they 
were laid on the table. 

The bill to perfect certain locations and sales of 
public land in Missouri, was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading; and that respecting the title of 
the marquis de Maison Rouge was passed, 27 to 14, 





Willtams, of Miss.—25. 


and sent to the other house. | 
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The senate, after debate, disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the other house to the bill providing for 
paying to the states of Missouri, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, three per cent. of the nett proceeds of 
the sales of public lands within the same. — 

The vote stood 16 to 16, and was deoided by the 
casting vote of the president. 

Several bills were partially considered. 

The following resolutions, submitted by Mr. 


Holmes, of Maine, yesterday, were taken up, viz. 

Resolved, That the president of the United States be requested 
to furnish the residue of the information .sequired by the resolu- 
tion of the 11th of March, 1822, as soon as convenient. 

Resoived, That the president be requested to communicate to the 
s@nate the number of the officers men belonging to the navy, 
attached to each naval station in the United States, with the du- 
ties they respectively perform, and the compensation each has 
received in pay and rations, and other emoluments, for two years, 
ending on the firstday of January last. 

Afteran explanation from Mr. Holmes, and some 


discussion on them, they were laid on the table. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, March 29. Several members who were 
necessarily absent yesterday, asked leave to record 
their names in the affirmative, on the vote taken 
about the recognition of the independence of the 
late provinces of Spain, in South America, After 
considerable discussion as to the propriety of the 
proceeding, liberty was given—and the whole vote 
stands on the journals 167 yeas, 1 nay. It is useless 
to give the names of those in the affirmative. [One 
member who was absent by indisposition yesterday, 
as well as to-day, requested leave, by letter, to re- 
cord his name in the affirmative; but this was re- 


fused. ] 
Mr. McLane, from the committee on naval affairs, 


made the following report: 

The committee on naval affairs, to whom was re- 
ferred the resolution of the house of representa- 
tives of the 4th instant, instructing them to inquire 
into the expediency of modifying the act, entitled 
‘‘An act for the gradual increase of the navy of the 
United States,” so as to require a part of the annual 
2ppropriation to be expended in the construction 
ef vessels of an inferior force to those now autho- 
rized by said law to be built,” make the following 
report: 

That, by the act above referred to, passed the 
29th April, 1816, the sum of one million of dollars 
per annum was appropriated for the gradual in- 
crease of the navy of the United States; and the 
president of the United States was authorized to 
cause to be built nine ships, torate notless than 74 
guns ¢ach; and twelve ships, to rate not less than 
44 guns each, including one 74 and three 44 gun 
ships, authorized by a previouslaw. The president 
was also authorized to procure steam engines, and 
all the imperishable materials necessary for build- 
jug and equipping three steam batteries; and, by 
the 4th section of the act, it was provided that “the 
moneys appropriated by this act shall not be trans- 
ferred to any other object of expenditure.” © By 
the act of 3d March, 1821, instead of the appro- 
priation contained in the original act, the sum of 
$500,000 per annum, for six years, was appropriat- 
ed to carry into effect the purposes of the said 
act; and that the while of this sum will be required 
to complete the objects contemplated by these 
acts. That, pursuant tothe instructions and objects 
of these laws, there has been built and equipped 
one ship of the line, viz. the Columbus; and that 
there has been built and launched three ships of 
the line, viz. the Ohio, the North Carolina, and the 
Delaware, and one frigate at Washington, the 
Potomac; that there is now on the stocks, built 


— 


that there are now on the stocks, nearly finished, 
one ship of the line at Portsmouth, N. H. one fri- 
gate at Philadelphia, and one frigate at New-York; 
that there is on the stocks, about half finished, one 
ship of the line at Gosport, Virginia; that prepara. 
tions have, for some time past, been making, for 
putting on the stocks one ship of the line at Boston, 


N. H. and one frigate at Washington; and that the 
frames, and nearly all the timber and other mate- 
rials have been provided for building one ship of 
the line at Philadelphia, one frigate at Washington, 
one frigate at Boston, and one frigate at Norfolk; 
that the live oak frames, and nearly all the other 
timber, and two steam engines, have been provided 
for two steam batteries at New York, and one steam 
battery at Washington. The committee further 
report, that the articles on hand, and those can. 
tracted for, could not be advantageously applied to 
the building of vessels of a smaller class than those 
for which they were provided and designed. 
“The frames of our ships of the line are all got to 
moulds, each particular piece has its appropriate 
place in the frame,” and the labor of reducing 
them to a size suitable to smaller vessels, would be 
nearly, if not quite, equal tothe expense of a new 
frame. The copper provided, too, is generally 
heavier than is used for sloops of war. 


ing cut te moulds, which, being the cheaper and 
better plan, the commissioners of the navy, with a 
due regard to the before recited acts, were autho. 
rized to direct, there would be great risk of losing 
them entirely, by their warping out of place, if they 
are not put together. 

The committee are of opinion also, that the funds 
appropriated for the gradual increase of the navy, 
cannot be diverted to any other objects, consis. 
tently with good faith, or the real interests of the 
nation. 

The policy was adopted upon great consideré- 
tion, and with a view to the defence of our sea 
coast, and ina well founded conviction, thatit was 
wise and prudent gradually to increase our naval 
force in time of peace, and to render it efficient 
in the exigencies to which the country must be 
always more or less exposed. It is believed that 
the best defence for this country, and that on 
which it must principally rely, not only for the pro- 
tection of our commerce, but to prevent the actual 
invasion of the soil, is the naval force. The act 
for the gradual increase of the navy was founded 
on this presumption, and designed by gradual 
means, in a manner least oppressive to the country, 
tu lay the foundation of an efficient naval power, 
and to prepare, in time of peace, that description 
of force, which could not be easily raised up in 
time of war, but which would be ipdespensable in 
such a crisis. It requires much time and great care 
to prepare the materials, and construct the vessels 
of the class provided for in the acts, and the expe. 
rience of the late war had fully demonstrated the 
necessity of such a force, by teaching us the facility 
with which the enemy could blockade a large por- 
tion of our coast, with a single ship of the line. 
The committee are of opinion that it would be 
unwise to change this system, founded upon so. 
many important considerations, without some ur- 
gent necessity, and in their opinion none such ex. 
ists; on the contrary, there seems to be even strong- 
er reasons for adhering to the policy, and cherish- 
ing the growth of our naval power, now that foreign 
nations are modeling their naval architecture after 





and ready to launch, one ship of the line at Boston; 


our improyements, and at a moment when our fp. 


one irigate at New-York, one frigate at Portsmouth, . 


In the opinion of the committee, the frames be- - 
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reign relations are about to be extended, upon a 
scale which sliould at least admonish us against any 
dimininution of, or an indifference to, the means 
of national defence. 

The committee are aware of the importance of 
sloops of war, asa class of naval force indispensa- 
ble both in time of peace and war; but they area 
class which may be provided ina shorter time, and 
with considerable advantage, even after the exi- 
gency has arisen; and, though they would be use- 
ful in time of peace for many services, and espe- 
cially for the discipline of our officers and the 
more effectual suppression of the piratical marau- 
ders upon our commerce, the committee believe it 
would be unwise to break in upon the fund for the 
gradual increase of the navy, even fcr such objects, 
and therefore recommend the adoption of the fol- 


lowing resolution: 


Resolved, That it is inexpedient to modify the act, entitled “Au 
get for the gradual increase of the navy of the United States,” so 
as to require a part of the annual appropriation to be expended 
in the construction of vessels of an inferior force to those now au- 
thorized by the said law to be built. 

The report was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Ac Lane, from the same committee, reported 
a bill «to fix and render permanent the naval peace 
establishment of the United States;” which was 
read twice and referred to a committee of the 
whole on the state of the union. . 

Mr. Cook, from the select committee to whom 
was referred sundry communications from the se- 
eretary of the treasury, in relation to the inspec- 
tion of the western land offices, &c. made a report 
thereon, entirely exculpating the secretary of the 
treasury, or other persons, from censure on the 
ground which was the subject of this inquiry, and 
concluding with a resolution “that the committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of the 
subject.” 

Mr. Cook stated, that it was due to himself and 
to the committee to say, that the committee were 
not unanimous in agreeing to the report, and to 
express the views which he personally had of this 
subject, which he considered, in some points of 
view, as of great importance, he offered a counter 
resolution, which he requested might accompany 
the report, and be laid on the table with it. 

This proposition occasioned some remark. Mr. 
McLane thought the gentleman from Illinois had 
deviated from the usual practice in making reports 
—each member of a committee might do the same; 
and he intimated that Mr. Cook stood alone in the 
committee, in opposition to the report. The speak- 
er interfered to prevent a waste of time by debates 
en incidental questions—he thought that nothing 
but the report of the committee was under consi- 
deration; in the case of the Seminole war a coun- 
ter report had been presented and received, but 
he thought it an erroneous proceeding and not to 
be drawn into precedent. Mr. Cook defended the 
course he had adopted, and quoted the example in 


the case of the report at the last session on the 


admission of Missouri, &c. After which— 

The question was taken on laying the report on 
the table, as moved by Mr. Cook, and carried. 

Mr. Cook then submitted the following resolu- 


tion: 

Resolved, That the employment of members of congress by the 
executive, or any executive officer of the United States, in the 

rformance of any public service, during the continuance of their 
membership, for which they receive com Nsation out of the pub- 
lie treasury, is iticonsistent with the independence of congress, 
and in derogation of the rights of the people, and, if it be not 
‘already, ought to be prohibited. 


Mr. Cook moved for a reconsideration of the vote 
teken upon the disposal of the resolution reported 
by the committee; on the ground that his object 
was to offer a resolution as an amendment or rather 
as a substitute for the resolution reported by the 
committee, , 

Here a question of order arose, which caused 
much speaking; it ended in deciding that Mr. 
Cook’s resolution should be laid on the table ip 
the same manner as the report had been. 

A message was received from the president of the 
United States transmitting information, called for 
by the house, relative to any private claim which 
has been set up to the island in the Delaware river, 
called the Pea Patch; which was referred to the 
committee on the judiciary. 

The Speaker presented a communication from 
the treasury department, transmitting information 
relative to the balances of appropriations unexpend- 
ed at the end of each year from the commencement 
of the government to the the 31st of Dec. last; mo- 
ney received by collectors and receivers and not 
paid over, &c. &c. which was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

The house then took into consideration the bill 
to authorize the secretary of the treasury to ex- 
change certain stocks bearing an interest of six and 
seven per cent. for stock bearing an interest of five 
per cent. 

Mr: Smith’s amendments were considered— 

Mr. Colden was opposed to the amendments, be- 
cause he wished to strike out the words twe/ve mil- 
lions, and to insert in lieu thereof fve millions, so 
as to reduce the amount of stocks to be exchanged; 
and also, to sell the 70,090 shares of stock in the 
bank of the United States which are owned by the 
government. The amount of dividends which had 
been received upon the bank stocks belonging to 
the United States during four and a half years, had 
been 13 per cent for the whole period, amounting 
in the aggregate to $910,000, whilst the interest on 
the seven millions which was borrowed to pay for 
that stock, had amounted, during that period to the 
sum of $1,575,000, making a loss to the United 
States of 665,000 dollars. But Mr. C. stated that, 
from the present price of that stock inthe market, 
$980,000 would be gained to the United States 
from the surplus price of the shares above par; so 
that the operation of the amendents he proposed 
would be, as he contended, to save to the United 
States $196,000 per annum, and to put more than 
half a million of dollars into the public treasury.— 
Mr. C. entered into a variety of considerations to 
evince the propriety of the project he had submit- 
ted, and concluded by observing that heshould vote 
against the bill, yet, if it should be adopted, he 
thought the plan which he had suggested was alto- 
gether the most expedient course that could be 
pursued. 

Mr. Smith, of Md. remarked, that the gentleman 
from New York, (Mr. Colden,) had admitted that 
980,000 dollars were obtainable from the present 
value of the steck above par. Nor was that all; 


‘for the bank of the United States had performed 


the dutics of the loan offices, which had saved the 
United States $100,000 annual expense. Mr. S. 
proceeded a considerable length in explaining and 
enforcing the expediency and necessity of the mea- 
sures that had been resorted to, in relation to the 
bank of the United States, and he contended that 





ithe stock of that bank had already fallen, by the 


Mr. Cannon required the question of considera- | refusal of one branch of the legislature at this ses- 
tion of the resolution; and that question being taken, |sion to aid it; and if the 70,000 shares belonging to 


the house agreed to consider the same. 


the Unjted States should be thrown at once into 
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the market, he believed the stock would fall down 
+0 90, and perbaps to 80, so that the United States; 
would utterly fail of obtawing the expected pre- 
mium. It would evince such an hostility on the 
part of the government to that institution, as would 
destroy all confidence in the value of the stock. 

At length the amendments were agreed to, and 
the bill ordered to be engrossed for a third reading) 
~bayes 79. 

The house then resolved itself into a committee 
of the whole (Mr. ‘/allury in the chair,) on the 
bill to provide for delivering up persons held to 
labor or service in any of the states, or territories, 
who shall escape into any other state or territory. 

After some time spent therein the committee 
rose, the house refused leave to sit again, and the 
bill was referred toa select committee. 

The other business transacted will appear in its 
course. | 

Saturday March 80. Mr. Garnett, after stating 
that it has been his misfortune not only to differ with 
ali his colleagues but with the whole house, about 
the recognition of the late South American pro 
vinces, asked leave to inseré on the journals a writ- 
ten declaration of the reasons for his vote. This 
was refused—[{however, he has accomplished his 
purpose, by reading it, and it is publisiied in the 
newspapers among the proceedings. We may take 
an opportunity to present it to our readers and pre- 
serve it. Mr. Garnett expresses great satisfaction 
at the independence of tie provinces, but doubts 
the policy of a present acknowledgment of it by 
the United States.] 

Some proceedings were had relative to the adop- 
tion of imlay’s invention for the security of the mail, 
&c. and some private bilis were passed, 

An engrossed bill, to authorize the secretary of 
the treasury to exchange certain stocks, bearing an 
interest of five per cent. for certain stocks bearing 
an interest of six and seven per cent. was read a third 
time. 

A long debate followed, in which the chief spea- 
kers were Messrs. FP. Johnson, Buchanan, Fuller, 
Woodson, McDuffie, Tucker, and S. Smith. [The 
purpose of this biil,;as it now stands, is to exchange 
26 millions of stock, bearing an interest of 6 and 7 
per cent. and payable in 1825—6—7—8, for other 
stock bearing an interest of 5 percent. and the ar- 
gument was upon the expediency of anticipating 
the time of payment, and of subjecting the U. States 
to the payment of interest on this sum for a long 
period, when, perhaps, the revenue might be suf- 
ficient to retire the loan, &c. But the friends of 
the bill made it out that the receipts of the govern- 
ment could not be expected to do more than pay 
the ordinary expenses, and others were induced to 
vote for the bill because its saving of interest. ]-- 
The question on the passage of the bill was decided 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen of Ten. Archer, Baldwin, Barber of Cenn. 
Barber, of Ohio, Baylies, Bayly, Blackledge, Borland, Breckenridge, 
Buchanan, Burrows, Burton, Cambreleng, Campbell, of N. Y. 
Gampbell, of Ohio, Cassedy, Conkling, Cushman, Cuthbert, Dane, 
Durfee, Dwight, Eddy, Findlay, Gebhard, Gilmer, Gross, Harvey, 
Hawks, Hendrieks, Herrick, Hill, Hobart, Hooks, Jackson, J. ‘TI. 
Johnson, J. S. Johnston, Jones, of Ten. Kent, Kirkland, Litchfield, 
Lowndes, MeCarty, MeCuy, McDuffie, MeSherry. Maliary, Matson, 
Mitchell, of Pa. Montgomery, Moore,of Va. Moore, of Va. Moore, 
of Alab.. Morgan, Neale, Nelson,of Va. Nelson of Mass. Newton, 
Patterson, of N. Y. Patterson, of Pa. Pierson. Pitcher, Plumer, of N. 


F - - 


1. Plumer of Pen, Poinsett, R: ed, of Mass. Reid, of Geo. Rhea, Ro- ; 


rers. Rugeles, Rus:, Russell. Sanders, Sawyer, Scott, S Smith, W. 


Smith. Alex. Smyth, J. S. Smith, Spencer, Sterling, of Con, Sterl- | 


ing, of N. Y. Stevenson, Swan, Tatrall, Taylor, ‘Thompson, Tod, 
Tucker, of Va. Vance, Van Rensselaer, Van Wy¢k, Walworth, 
Whipple, Williamson, Woo, Woodcock, Wright.—99. 

NAYS— Messrs. Alexander, Allen, of Mass. Ball, Bigelow, Blair, 
Brown, Cannon, Chambers, Cocke, Conner, Cook, Crafts, Dar- 
Nl Dennison, Edwards, of Conn. Edwards of N.C. Farrelly, 
Puller, Garnett, Gist, Gorham, Hall, Hewphijl, Holcombe, F, 


——— 


ohnson, Lathrop, Leftwich, Lincoln, Foug, MeNcill, Mattocks, 

lercer, Metcalfe, Murray, Overs t, Phillips, kin, Rich, Koss, 
Sergeant, Sloane, Arthur Smith, Stoddard, Tomfinson, Tracy, 
Tacker, of S.C. Upham, Warfield, White, Whitman, Williams of 
N. C. Williams, of Va Wilson, Woodson, Worman—56, 

And then the house adjourned. 

Monday, Apriil. Among the petitions. of this 
day, Mr. Keyes presented a petition of David B. 
Lee, of Philadelphia, controverting the right of 
James Bennet to the invention of.a flying machine, 
for which said Bennet, some days since, asked for 
exclusive privileges from congress. The petition- 
er claims that he is the genuine discoverer of this 
invaluable art of flying, and solicits exclusive pri- 
vileges for himself. On motion of Mr. Keyes, the 
petition was referred’ to the committee to whom 
was referred the petition of James Bennet. 

After the transaction of a variety of business, 
which will sufficientiy appear in its progress, and 
attending to some uninteresting matters except to 
the parties immediately concerned— 

Mr. Smith, of Md. moveda re-consideration of the 
vote of Saturday, by which Mr, Garnett-was refused 
permission to spread on the journals, his reasons 
tor voting against the resolutions to recognize the 
governments of South America. The'principle of 
the proposition was discussed—finally, permission 
was granted, yeas 89, nays 71 - and then, 

Mr. Garnett submitted his declaration, (which 
he had reduced to an abbreviated substitute for 
that proposed by him on Saturday) to be entered 
on the journal, which wasas follows: 

1, Robert 5S. Garactt, a member from Virginia 
make the following declaration: That 1 voted 
against the recognition of the independence of 
the late American provinces of Spain, because, 
considering it a question of policy not of princi- 
ple. Ibeheved that no immediate advantage could 

row out of it to either country, whilst many con- 
siderations, affecting the interest of both, rendered 
it at this time inexpedient, Iam not opposed to 
the independence of the late provinces; on the 
contrary, in common with the rest of my country- 
men, I heartily rejoice in its accomplishment, and 
in the prospects of freedom and happiness which 
it opens to them. 

A, long debate took place on the memorial of 
the legislature of ‘Tennessee, claiming payment for 
horses lost in the Seminole war. The report of 
the committee was reversed, so as to render it fas 
vorable to the claim, and re-committed. 

A message was received from the president of 
the United States, relative to the Beaumarchnais’ 
claim, which, together with the documents accom- 
panying the same, on motion of Mr. Smith, of Ma- © 
ryland, was ordered to be laid on the table. 

Tuesday, April 2. Sundry bills, &c, were pre- 
sented and differently disposed of. 

Mr. Walworth, from the committee on military 
affairs, who were instructed specially to inquire 
into the subject, nade a report of some length, 
concluding with the expression of the opinion 





of the committee, “that the army has been reduced 
, according to the provisions of the act of the last 
_ session for fixing the military peace establishment,” 
, which report was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. Walker moved that the house do come te 
| the following resolution: 


Resolved. That the committee on military affairs be instructeft 
to inquire into the expediency of grauting a bounty of land to 
the non-commissioned officers and privates who enlisted and serv- 
ed twelve months during the late war ageinst Great Britain, 
aoe who, by existing laws, are not entitled to receive a bounty in 
and. 
Mr. W. supported his resolution in a speech of 
considerable length—but, as he himself seemed te 


anticipate, the house refused to agree te it, 
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‘tee of the whole on the general appropriation bill 
some of the small items were ineffectually con- 


the bill to allow a drawback on the export of cord- 
age made out of foreign hemp, the expediency of 
which was much questioned by some and advocated 
by others—it was postponed until Monday. 


the table the following resolution: 
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Beaumarcheis’ claim was, after. debate, referred. 
to a select committee. [This claim appears to 


which was, at last, decided in her favor.] _ 

It was proposed to take up the bill to authorize 
the holding of a district court at Louisville, in 
Kentucky, which Mr. Hardin opposed the present 
consideration of, on account of the bill which had 
been received from the senate defining admiralty 
jurisdiction, &c. and the bill was laid aside for the 


resent. i 


The orders of the day being called for, Mr. 
Sawyer moved to postpone the orders of the day 
which precede the bill further to establish the 
compensation of officers of the customs, to alter 
certain collection districts, and for other purposes. 
But the house refused to give to this bill the pre- 
ference requested, 

After transacting other business not of general 
importance— 

The house went into a committee of the whole, 
on the bill making appropriations for the support 
of government for the year 1822; __. 

To which a number of amendments, (not of a 
very important character), as to the compensation 
and allowance to clerks and other officers were 
proposed, and some of them carried: after which 
the committee rose and had leave to sit again. 


Wednesday, April 3. Several select committees 
were announced, and some reports on different 
cases received, which shall be noticed as needful. 

Mr. Kirkland submitted for consideration the 
following resolution: ; 

Resolved, That the committee on the womag b be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of providing by law for the punishment 
of such officers of the United States as are entrusted with public 
moneys by virtue of their office, who shall apply the same to any 
purpose or purposes incompatible with the duties of their office, 
whereby the United States shall sustain a loss. . 

Mr. Kirkland supported his resolution by a 


speech—several rose on the subject—and, after 
some medifications, the proposition was agreed to, 
with the following addition, offered by Mr. Cook— 
«And, also, into the expediency of requiring all 
such officers to be dismissed from office upon fail- 
ure faithfully to account for the money or property 
so confided to them.” 

Mr. Wood submitted a resolution which had for 
its purpose the establishment of a new department, 
to- be called the Department of Indian Affairs— 
but the house refused to consider it. 


On motion of Mr. Condici, it was 
Resolved, That the committee on the judiciary be instructed to 
inquire whether any, and what further measures are necessary for 
the more speedy recovery of suchsumsof money @s are due from 
public defaulters to the United States. 
Several bills of a private, or local, nature were 


passed. The house resolved itself into a commit- 


tested, except the clause to provide for the com- 
pensation of a commissioner of the public build- 
ings at Washington, which was struck out by a large 
majority. The committee rose, reported progress, 
and had leave to sit again. 


THURSDAY’S PROCEEDINGS—APRIL 4, 
In the senate—A good deal of time was spent on 


No important matter considered this day. 
In the house of representatives—Mr. Cocke laid on 
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Resolved, That a select committee be appointed, whose duty it 


shall be to sit in the recess of congress, and inquire into the affairs. 


of the several departments of the government. That said com- 
mittee have power to send for persons and papers; and that they 
be required to make report to congress at an early period of the 
next session. : ee ee .’ 
Yhe bill to revive and continue in force certain 
acts concerning allowances for pensions on the 


relinquishment of bounty lands, was ordered to a. 


third reading. 

The general appropriation bill was taken up—- 
many proposed amendments were made and nega- 
tived; the appropriation of 180,000 dollars for sur- 
veying the public lands was reduced to 100,000. 
The committce had leave to sit again. 








CHRONICLE. 
The North Carolina 74 is fitting out at Philadel- 
phia, to proceed round to Norfolk. Her mainmast 
weighs upwards of twenty-six tons. 


Died, at Charleston, on the 24th ult. captain John 
Cassin, of the U. S. navy, and commanding naval 
officer on that station. 


Mobile is becoming a place of great importance; 
and, it is possible, may soon be one of the most 
populous of our southern cities. In 1813, when 
the flag was changed, it contained less than 300 
inhabitants; in Dec. 1819, when it was incorporat- 
ed, they amounted to 809; and the present number 
is given at 2,800, one third of whom are blacks. 


New-Hampshire. Gov. Bell is re-elected with 
very little opposition. 


Salmon. The first salmon that appeared in the 
Boston market this season, was purchased by the 
keeper of the Exchange Coffee House, for 24 dol- 
lars. It weighed 16lbs, 


Specie. The British frigate Thames has arrived 
at Havana from Vera Cruz, witha million of dollars 
on board, and a quantity of cochineal, for the mer- 
chants of that place. . 


Wholesale dealer. A person was arrested at New- 
York, who has just arrived from New-Orleans, with 
about 50,000 dollars in gold about him, the preduct 
of certain counterfeit bills of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States, which he had passed off at the latter 
place and its neighborhood. 


The dropsy. A lady, aged about 27 years, lately 
died at Baltimore, who had been tapped seventy- 
six times by Dr. Chatard, in the space of 2 years 
and 7 months. The quantity of water obtained 
was eight hundred and seventy-one quarts! When 
Dr. C, first saw the patient, she informed him that 
she had been tapped three times, 


Marriage contracts. A bill is brought forward 
in the legislature of New-York, which ordains «that 
a conviction and sentence of any person to the staic 
prison for life shall be deemed a dissolution of the 
marriage contract’”’—and that even pardon shall not 
restore him or her to matrimonial rights, 


Ain assortment. A Charleston paper furnishes 
the ensuing items of the cargo of a vessel that sail- 
ed from a port of Maine for Charleston, but was 
driven to Bermuda by stress of weather:—17,000 
lbs. fresh beef, 2,000 Ibs. fresh turkies, 1,000 Ibs. 
fresh geese and chickens, 500 lbs. fresh sausages, 
500 lbs. fresh hasletts, 80 Ibs: fresh liver, 169 Ibs. 
fresh mutton, 1 bbl. fresh tripe, and 1 bbl. apple 
sauce—all stowed away, for safe keeping, among 
a goodly quantity of ice. 
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